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AN OUTLINE OF THE ROLE OF LISTENING 
IN COMMUNICATION 


Harowp P. ZELKo 


More and more attention is being given to the part that listen- 
ing plays in the total communication process. Research studies, 
text book chapters, articles and teaching methods are becoming 
increasingly evident in bringing the subject of listening to the fore- 
front as a key to good communication. The following outline is an 
attempt to state in brief form the part that listening plays, the fac- 
tors and barriers affecting listening, and the habits that good lis- 
teners should develop. 





I. Listening plays an important part in all communication. 
A. The total communication process is very complex. In an 
organization it involves: 

1. Management’s policy toward a democratic organization. 
Management’s policy toward keeping people informed. 
The degree and type of participation in the organization. 
The structure of the organization. 

The “climate” of the organization and its members. 
The facilities made available for good communication. 
B. Individual inter-personal communication is also complex. It 
involves similar factors, and others: 

1. The individual’s policy toward leading a democratic work 

group. 

2. The desire to communicate and keep others informed. 

3. The attitude of both communicator and listener. 

4. The ability to communicate and to listen well. 

5. The desire to control the factors affecting listening. 
C. Listening is a major part of the communication process. We 
spend about 45% of our communicating time listening, 30% 
speaking, 16% reading, and 9% writing. 
D. Listening is a basic tool of two-way communication. 

1. For the speaker, listening before speaking often leads to 


Anew 


Harold P. Zelko— Professor of Public Speaking, the Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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better speaking. Snap judgments and dogmatic “telling” are 
avoided. Listening also helps one learn principles of good 
speaking. 

2. For the listener, efficient reception of the message is 
necessary for understanding. Vague or partial reception may 
therefor lead to serious trouble. 

3. Listening is a dual responsibility of speaker and listener. 


a. Speakers should make their points and purposes clear. 
They should use effective materials that will hold atten- 
tion and interest. They should speak in an effective com- 
municative manner. 


b. Listeners must develop active listening habits and 
assume part of the responsibility for their own attention 
to what is being said. Listeners are themselves the losers 
if they do not do this. 


Good listening has several values. 
A. A good listener is a better manager and makes better deci- 
sions based on information, opinions and experience of his sub- 
ordinates and superiors. 
B. An attentive listener stimulates better speaking. 
C. A good listener takes away more than the indifferent listener 
from the same amount of time spent. 
D. A good listener is better able te speak and participate, par- 
ticularly in conferences and meetings. 
E. A good listener learns to: 

1. Distinguish fact from opinion. 
Understand and evaluate inferences and reasoning. 
Detect prejudices and propaganda. 
Reconstruct vague speaking into clear communication. 
. Enjoy what he hears. 


A 


Many factors affect the listening situation. 
A. Physical conditions affecting listening include noise, poor 
acoustics, gloomy room atmosphere, poor projection level of the 
speaker, and uncomfortable furniture or arrangement. Both 
speaker and listener have an obligation to try to improve these 
and to communicate or listen better as circumstances permit. 
B. The communicator should consider these factors: 
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1. His position in relation to the listeners. 

2. The way the listener may regard him from reputation 
or prestige level. 

3. The position and prestige of the listener. 

4. The background, environment and prejudices of the 
listener. 

5. Both his own and his listener’s attitude toward the mes- 
sage. 

6. The language the listener will best understand (mot that 
which the speaker necessarily likes best.) 


. The listener should consider similar factors, and others: 


1. The position and prestige level of the speaker. 

2. Why the speaker is communicating this message. 

3. The attitude of the speaker toward the message. 

4. His own attitude toward the message, and why. 

5. The speaker’s language might differ from the way the 
listener would say the same thing. 

6. The listener can listen much faster than the speaker can 
speak. The average person speaks about 125 words per 
minute: We can listen to 400 words per minute. 

7. Listeners are inclined to be sensitive and subjective. They 
should take an objective attitude. 

8. Listeners should put their prejudices in the background. 
9. Listeners often tend to listen to reply rather than to 
understand. 
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IV. Good listening habits can be developed. 
A. Studies have shown that listening comprehension can be im- 
proved at least 25% (usually much more) by developing active 
listening habits. 
B. Active listening requires a proper attitude, adaptability to 
the physical situation, and specific action steps. 


1. Proper attitude is the start of good listening. This in- 
volves: 
a. A desire to listen. 
b. A positive rather than a ngeative frame of mind. 
c. An objective rather than a subjective outlook. 
e. A willingness to put one’s self in the speaker’s position 
and try to understand his message and motives. 











S. 
heard, relating the message to your own interests and actions 
and determining its value to you. 

C. Listening in conferences requires these additonal factors: 
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f. Placing a proper value on what one is hearing. 
g. A real desire to get as much as possible from the 


message. 
The physical situation can be controlled by: 


a. Sitting close to the speaker. 

b. Leaning forward alertly. 

c. Concentrating to avoid distractions. 

d. Looking alert, which will also stimulate the speaker. 
e. Compensating for poor facilities in every way possible. 


Specific action steps to be taken before the talk are: 


a. Try to anticipate what the message will be. 

b. Give some thought to the speaker, his position and 
prestige value. 

c. Review your own experience, knowledge and attitudes 
toward both the speaker and the forthcoming message. 
d. Evaluate what you are going to hear in relation to your 
present and future needs and interests. 

e. If you think you should take notes, prepare to do so, 
but do not allow note-taking to be a barrier between you 
and the speaker. 


Do these things during the talk: 

a. Concentrate on the speaker, not on your own thoughts. 
b. Avoid distractions. 

c. Sit up and be alert. 

d. Try to construct the speaker’s purpose. 

e. Follow the main ideas. Construct a mental outline of 
the talk. 

f. Sift fact from opinion and prejudice. 

g- Compare and evaluate the speaker’s points. 

h. Pay particular attention to summaries and transitions. 
i. Listen for understanding — not to refute. 


After the talk, summarize and review what you have 


Do not talk too much — listen. 
Listen to all participants, not just those you like. 
Concentrate on the person speaking. Look at him. 
Consider why he is making this particular point. 
Give respect to his point in answering or refuting it. 
Relate and evaluate the trend of the discussion. 
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7. Avoid personal prejudice. 
8. Be objective. Avoid heated argument. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICE 


(1) The next time you hear a speech, try to determine the 
extent to which you are influenced by: The speaker’s position and 
prestige, your own prejudices, the distractions of the situation, the 
poor listening habits of other listeners. 

(2) After hearing a speech, jot down on paper as many of these 
as you can: The speaker’s exact purpose; the main ideas; some 
pertinent facts; evidence or concrete terms; what you think the 
speaker accomplished. 

(3) Make a personal evaluation of yourself as a listener, noting 
your weaknesses and planning how they can be overcome. 

(4) Ina conference or meeting, try to concentrate very closely 
on what is being said by every participant. Evaluate what is said. 
In answering a particular point, state it clearly and objectively 
before you make your comment. Take advantage of all you have 
heard in framing your remarks. 














ENGLISH COMMUNICATION AT COLGATE 
RE-EXAMINED 


JouHN B. HosBen 


June, 1954, marked the fifth year of operation for English Com- 
munication, the specific course in Colgate’s general education cur- 
riculum which is aimed at the improvement of the student’s ability 
to communicate information and ideas. In light of this experi- 
ence a review of its organization, aim, method, material, and general 
state of health may prove valuable to its evolution and a matter of 
interest to all who are concerned with the fields of oral and written 
composition. 

To understand Colgate’s communication course the reader must 
view it from two perspectives: (1) as part of the University’s “core” 
curriculum; and (2) as an integral link in the total English expres- 
sion program. 

English Communication, like all the courses of the “core” cur- 
riculum, is geared to the needs and abilities of the general student, 
regardless of his specialized interests. It is, therefore, non-depart- 
mental in character and administered by one who is responsible to 
the Director of University Studies. Standing in a central position 
in a program designed for the more effective use of English, the 
course must build on the benefits accruing from the Functional 
Writing program, preceptorial counseling, and the voluntary reading 
and writing laboratories. In addition, it must offer to the student 
a more extensive approach to problems in communication than he 
might Le confronted with in an elective course in writing or speaking. 

Since the inauguration of the course in the Fall of 1948, one 
basic change was made for the purpose of articulating its role with 
the over-all educational plan. English Communication (Core 11-12) 
was shifted from the junior to the sophomore level. The consensus 
is that the modification was wise, although the maneuver made it 
necessary to reduce the course, temporarily, from two terms to one. 

In other respects Core 11 has evolved in the general direction 
conceived by the Committee on the Postwar College and developed 


John B. Hoben— Director, English Communication, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. 
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by the planning committee. To be sure, not all the original regula- 
tions have been consistently applied. The restriction limiting the 
size of each section to twenty students had to be tabled in 1952-53. 
Some of the other regulations have been modified; nevertheless, Core 
11’s credo is rooted to a few principles which seem as sensible now 
as when first envisioned. 

Perhaps at the outset it would be profitable to attempt to clarify 
our use of the word “communication.” To us, it simply means the 
verbal interchange of thought or idea. This implies a sender who, 
by means of language, transmits a message to a receiver. The degree 
to which the receiver’s comprehension or reaction corresponds to the 
original idea or intent of the sender is a fair index of the “effective- 
ness” of this reciprocal progress regardless of the “value” of what 
is communicated. 

The communication process, then, when viewed organically, in- 
cludes the interrelated sending skills (speaking and writing) and 
receiving skills (listening and reading). Theoretically, a well bal- 
anced program should slight none of these. Practically, however, 
realization of such an extensive aim is made extremely difficult by 
the wide range of student abilities and by the time-consuming re- 
quirements for sound instruction and practice in each of the four 
skills. 

This dilemma was reduced somewhat, by the Committee on 
the Postwar College which thought of English Communication as a 
“basic course in oral and written composition.” Their conception 
still forms the major objective of Core 11 — to develop the skill to 
communicate information and ideas effectively, with particular em- 
phasis on speaking and writing. Listening and reading are by no 
means neglected. They are held. however, to a secondary role to be 
stressed whenever they assume a timeliness or natural urgency. 

Inasmuch as speaking and writing both share the general, psy- 
chological ends of discourse — to entertain, to inform, and to per- 
suade — and, for the most part, use the same techniques of organi- 
zation and language usage, it seemed advisable to present them as 
interrelated modes, rather than as distinct skills to be studied in 
separate blocks of the course. 

Rarely indeed does one discover a college sophomore who is 
equally proficient in these two skills. Certainly the average student 
benefits from interplay between the two skills. If he wishes more 
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advanced training in either, Core 11 gives him a practical back- 
ground for an elective; if not, he is better equipped than hitherto to 
meet the crying need of today for more “people who can say straight 
things in a straight way.” 

Core 11 is built on the assumption that communication skills are 
studied to best advantage when they are needed by people who wish 
to understand something and to communicate their acquisition to 
somebody. In the planning the course, then, three major approaches 
to the content problem were possible. First, Core 11 could draw its 
subject matter from other university courses. Second, it could 
allow the wide range of topics usually found in composition or 
speech courses. Third, it could select a field for study and arrange 
a sequence of exercises in communication based on problems within 
this area. 

Each alternative presents special merits and limitations. A sub- 
stantial examination of them would probably reveal no one inher- 
ently superior to the other. Nevertheless, the third approach to the 
content problem seems most in line with the objectives of the course 
for the reasons which follow. 


(1) English Communication as a “core” course is obliged to 
contribute something more to the student than mere facility in 
English expression. Unless it presents something beneficial to 
“an intelligent understanding” of his cultural heritage and to a 
more enlightened awareness of the role he ought to play in so- 
ciety, its place in the general curriculum is questionable. 

(2) English Communication courses, although primarily dedi- 
cated to the improvement of speaking and writing, must deal 
with the total communication process. The sending and receiving 
skills are studied to best advantage when applied in learning 
something of interest and value and in sharing the acquisition 
with others. Since what is said is such a significant aspect of 
communication, some focus and limitation of content is desirable. 
(3) Furthermore, the third alternative places the instructor in 
a position from which he can exert more guidance and control 
over the student’s will or desire to communicate than is usually 
present in the other two approaches. 


The planners for the course selected the mass media of com- 
munication as the general area for student investigation, and planned 
to correlate practice in writing, speaking, reading, and listening with 
an extensive study of newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and 
motion pictures. 
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This content phase has evoked some criticism. Why expose the 
student, asked some objectors, to the stupidity, commercialized val- 
ues, and worst of all, the slovenly style of mass media agencies? If 
you want good composition, why not use as models enduring poetry 
and prose? 

This sort of criticism may have some pertinency when aimed at 
a course where appreciation and enjoyment of literature are the 
prime concern; but English Communication has different objectives. 
Furthermore, the criticism does not distinguish between the jour- 
nalistic styles of the Monitor and that of the Daily Mirror, the well- 
informed manner of an Edward R. Murrow and the superficiality 
of some other commentator-reporters. “Mass media” seems to these 
critics to be synonymous with “trash.” Let me make clear that, 
though we study the mass media, bad models are not held up for 
student emulation. 

Some feel that the study of the mass media should be confined 
to the Division of Social Sciences, that communication teachers do 
not have the professional training or knowledge for the job. Mis- 
understanding here arises from a misconception of ultimate aim and 
method. Core 11 instructors are warned not to lecture on, for ex- 
ample, propaganda; if a lecture is necessary, it should be delivered 
by a qualified expert called in for that purpose. Customarily, a 
campaign speech is observed and discussed to stimulate thought and 
to aid the student in focusing on a related problem or topic for a 
paper or speech. The role of the instructor is that of a discussion 
leader. As such, he should know more about the matter under dis- 
cussion than the students, but he does not need to be an expert. 
Staff meetings on advanced assignments offer an opportunity for 
the more experienced instructors to advise newcomers on the best 
use of the material at hand. 

Then there are those who think of a skill course as a rigorous 
discipline in the mastery of the minimum essentials and grammar. 
They discover seniors who still write fragmentary sentences and they 
forthwith indict the course. They accuse the communication course 
of dabbling in much and slighting the basic. 

To avoid shallowness while trying to broaden a concept is cer- 
tainly an educational ideal most difficult to achieve. Indeed, it 
would be deceptive to deny that English Communication has never 
suffered instances of thinness. We have been aware of this and 
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when we were compelled to reduce its span by half, the course under- 
went a reconstruction during which it was possible to strengthen its 
substructure. 

Recall that Core 11 students have been through a year’s training 
in which “operational standards” have been applied to their writing 
in their regular courses. With the development of this functional 
program the numbers needing remedial treatment diminish each year. 
Even when that project was in its infancy, however, there was evi- 
dence that the old-time rudiments could be stressed profitably in a 
communication course. 

Although the Effectiveness of English Expression Test is perhaps 
mis-named, it is standardized; and it does measure one’s ability to 
recognize conventional sentences, paragraphs, grammatical appro- 
priateness, and some vocabulary weaknesses. An analysis of this 
test, administered in 1951, revealed that the average Colgate sopho- 
more gaind 42 percentiles by the close of the second year. This 
marked a 25 percentile lead over the normal gain as deduced from 
a study of “ninety liberal arts colleges.” Core 11 must have con- 
tributed substantially to this gratifying result. 

No communication course can begin to realize its difficult objec- 
tives until it finds familiar matter in which all, including the teach- 
er, are reasonably interested. In spite of the fact that Americans 
are apt to take their press, radio, and movies passively, they do 
have their favorite newspaper, radio program, or screen star — their 
likes and dislikes. This material, then, is accompanied by the nat- 
ural urge to communicate—a motivation which should increase 
after more serious investigation. 

The very fact that so many students have only a superficial 
understanding of what these media are, of how they operate, and 
why they do what they do, makes the mass media a vitally important 
subject for study. 

Furthermore, the specific problems a student may choose from 
for study range from specialized consideration of electronics to the 
broadest questions of cultural significance. Nearly every student 
can find some topic that interests him in this vast area. 

The mass media, moreover, provide examples of informative, per- 
suasive, and critical communication similar, in kind, to the speaking 
and writing expected of the student. It seems expedient to study 
newspapers, newsweeklies, and newscasts when the class is studying 
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exposition. Errors of improper focus and selection of material, lack 
of thoroughness and detail, all seem to gain in urgency when ob- 
served in current examples. In addition, these media employ, for 
the most part, the same general levels of usage so necessary to the 
equip one for a constructive role in the world today. 

The mass media offer a practical opportunity for the improve- 
ment of the receptive skills. How to read a newspaper, how to listen 
to a radio commentator, and how to attend a movie are immediate 
problems which arise in gathering material. 

While the designers of Core 11 believe in first-hand experience 
as the most important source of information, two years of experiment 
with live materials has revealed a number of difficulties, particularly 
in the use of short subscriptions to newspapers and magazines. 

Initially each student was required to subscribe, briefly, to the 
New York Times, Time, Broadcasting, Variety, New Republic, Mer- 
cury, and Harper’s. It was believed that the assortment would give 
them insight into good samples of a newspaper, newsweekly, trade 
journal, and a quality magazine. In practice, however, the notion 
did not work out very well in a large course with multiple sections, 
though it had proved effective in the experimental stage with only 
two sections. Too many issues went unread, unused. Instructors 
did not have time to outline constructive exercises. Distribution of 
the daily newspaper was a headache. Effective testing for a common 
body of content on final examinations was impossible, because of the 
variation in emphasis within the different sections. 

After a year of experimenting with the unwieldy short subscrip- 
tions, the course adopted Briggs’ Language ... Man .. . Society 
(Rinehart, 1949) as a text. Though the readings on the mass media 
in this text needed expansion and intensification by outside study 
assignments, this anthology, plus an improvement in library facili- 
ties, substantially improved the situation. 

Today the live-material approach has not been discarded but 
modified. Each student is now required to have two textbooks: 
Briggs’, for orientation to problems in the mass media; H. H. Dean’s 
Effective Communication (Prentice Hall, 1953) for aid in mastering 
composition problems. In addition, he is expected to use the current 
newspapers, magazines, and basic references on mass media in the 
library. Of course he must have access to a radio and occasional 
movies as specified by the course. 
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With the exception of 1950-51, Core II has used lectures spar- 
ingly. In that year the University presented a series of talks on 
“The Human Factor in Communications.” National figures such as 
George V. Denny, Jr., Director of America’s Town Meeting ; Gard- 
ner Cowles, President of Cowles Magazines, Inc.; and S. I. Haya- 
kawa, author of Language in Thought and Action, were brought to 
campus. Following their addresses these men met with interested 
students in informal discussions. In spite of the success of these 
lectures, supplementary activity of this sort has been curtailed owing, 
for the most part, to the need for economy and the inadvisability of 
adding events to an overcrowded college calendar.* 

Use of special films has followed somewhat the same trend. 
Throughout the first year a number of informative and educational 
movies were exhibited. Such bookings were gradually decreased 
when it became apparent that reading aids on the same subject were 
usually superior in content. Also, the films sponsored by Core II 
were competing with the Colgate Film Club and other organizations 
and it seemed wiser to cooperate rather than compete with existing 
exhibition schedules, both commercial and academic. 

Several audio and visual aids have proven valuable to the speak- 
ing and writing training. The opaque projector has demonstrated 
that writing magnified many times on a screen makes a more lasting 
impression than when merely read aloud by the instructor student. 
Of all devices for promoting careful copy the opaque projector is 
probably the best. In addition, it is extremely useful in the pres- 
entation of models for an assigned paper or the exhibition of samples 
for student analysis. Work on voice, language, and diction is facil- 
itated by the use of wire recorders. 

The consideration of the more significant course materials leads 
to the problem of providing a framework for the course. To the plan- 
ners it seemed that the frame should be sufficiently flexible to chal- 
lenge the initiative of instructor and student, and yet sufficiently 
compact to insure a common approach and direction. They believed 
in a functional point of view, stressing the psychological reactions 
sought by speaker and writer. 

This conception embraces several practical features. It implies 


* It is more economical and sometimes just as satisfactory to use local 
talent for group lectures. 
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that the primary task of the reader and listener is to determine the 
fundamental purpose of the sender. This view offers a basis for co- 
ordinating the sending and receiving skills and moves through three 
fundamental stages: 


(1) The communication of information — giving and receiving 

it 

( 2) through the communication of opinions to the evaluation 

of facts and ideas, 

(3) to persuasive communication with an emphasis on propa- 

ganda analysis and argumentation. 

After five years of experience, English Communication at Col- 
gate has outgrown its toddling stage and looks forward to a period 
of more vigorous growth. Its aims are better understood, complaints 
about its materials and methods are tapering off. In spite of its 
present problems — most urgent of which are staffing and section 
size — it does resemble the vision of its planners. 

No predictions are made that such a program provides the ideal 
answer for improving the communication skills. Perhaps the most 
valuable result of the experiment is a fuller realization of the wisdom 
of Quintilian who cautioned, nineteen centuries ago, “Above all, 
therefore, and especially for boys, a dry master is to be avoided, not 
less than a dry soil. . . .” 
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| “Supplement on Reading Research,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 14, 1 (Spring, 1954) 165-241. 

The supplement contains eight articles: Ralph Bedell and Eloise 
Schott Nelson, “Word Attack as a Factor in Reading Achievement in 
the Elementary School;” Frances O. Triggs and others, “The Relation- 
ship between Specific Reading Skills and General Ability at the Elemen- 
tary and Junior-Senior High School Levels;” George D. Spache, “Person- 
ality Characteristics of Retarded Readers as measured by the Picture- 
Frustration Study ;” A. M. Potter, “Evaluation of the Reading Program 
of the U. S. Naval Academy during Summer, 1951;” Lavinia Engle, 
“Improving the Reading Skills of Executives;” C. Winfield Scott, “A 
‘Forest’ View of Present Reserch in Reading;” Frances O. Triggs, “The 
Psychologist in a Reading Clinic,” and “Recent Books on Reading: A 
Review.” 


























AUDITORY FUNCTIONS AND ABILITIES 
IN GOOD AND POOR LISTENERS 


STANLEY AINSWORTH AND CHARLES HIGH 


It seems reasonable to assume that certain auditory functions 
may be related to the ability to listen. In making hearing and other 
tests of persons who have been designated as poor listeners, it has 
been noted that these individuals usually had normal acuity but that 
some were below average in certain other auditory functions such 
as discrimination. The hypothesis may be presented that although 
speech may be detected normally, the content of the speech may not 
be comprehended or recalled because of confusion introduced by in- 
adequacy in discriminating differences in pitch, loudness, time, 
quality or rhythm, or by insufficient ability to detect differences 
between speech sounds. 

Several experimenters have attempted to determine relationships 
between listening ability and other measureable attributes. Nichols, 
for example, concluded that intelligence, reading comprehension, 
ability to make inferences, interest in the subject, ability to listen 
to main ideas as opposed to specific facts, emotional adjustment to 
the speaker’s thesis, and other factors, play an important role in 
listening comprehension.1 Blewett found a high correlation between 
verbal aptitude and listening comprehension.? 

The present study was done to determine whether or not “good” 
listeners obtain significantly higher scores on tests of pitch, loud- 
ness, rhythm, time, quality, auditory memory span and speech sound 
discrimination. 

Procedure. Listening ability was tested by an immediate recall 
test which had been developed earlier at Florida State University.* 
This listening test was administered to 273 students registered in 
Fundamentals of Speech sections at FSU. The test was announced 
as the mid-term listening examination for all Fundamentals of 
Speech students. The subjects were seated in an auditorium in 
which the testing situation was as good as possible and the test was 
proctored in the same fashion as other listening tests in the Depart- 
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ment of Speech. The material to be tested was read aloud and a 
tape recording was made for later evaluation. This reading lasted 
approximately 20 minutes. Test materials were then distributed and 
the group was given ample time to answer all questions. The test 
was an objective multiple-choice type. 

Certain conditions or situations which might have resulted in 
variation of scores — hearing loss, cheating, speech training, edu- 
cational level — were taken into account. Data for unusual subjects 
of this sort were eliminated from the analysis. 

Those individuals whose scores were above the first quartile were 
designated as good listeners; those below the lowest quartile were 
designated as poor listeners. The mean number of errors in the 
first and in the fourth quarter were found to be significantly dif- 
ferent. 

These good and poor listeners were contacted individually and 
arrangements were made for administration of the tests of auditory 
functions. The Seashore Measures of Musical Talent were used for 
testing pitch, loudness, rhythm, quality, and time discrimination. 
The Templin Speech Sound Discrimination Test and the digit audi- 
tory memory span test from the Wechsler-Bellvue Scale for adults 
were used to evaluate these auditory functions. Not all of these 
tests were administered in the same room, but precautions were 
taken to insure that facilities were nearly equal in sound-proofing, 
size, and ventilation. Efforts were made to enlist the complete co- 
operation of the subjects. The Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
were administered first. Then the speech sound discrimination test 
and the auditory memory span test were administered. 

Results. The mean number of listening-test errors for good lis- 
teners was 12.10, and for the poor listeners, 24.85. The difference 
of 12.75 errors is significant above the .001 level of confidence. 

In comparing the auditory ability test scores of good and poor 
listeners on the seven tests of auditory functions administered, it 
was found that none of the differences obtained were significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. The one difference which approached 
the .05 level of confidence was in the ability to discriminate differ- 
ences in musical quality. In this case, the mean score for the poor 
listeners was higher than that for the good listeners. 

Conclusion. The results of this study indicate that specific 
and separate auditory abilites are not related to listening ability as 
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measured by immediate recall tests. Although these auditory abili- 

ties may be improved with practice, there is no reason to believe that 

such an improvement would increase listening comprehension. 
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Paul Witty, “To Become A Better Reader,” Adult Leadership, 2, 7, 
| (December, 1953) page 2. 

“In the process of growing up, probably no one would deny the | 
importance of rapid and discriminating reading. Yet, most adults read | 
| slowly. | 
“Studies show that the potentialities of most people for rapid skillful | 
| reading have barely been tapped. But these adults can become better 
| readers. By following improvement programs for very short periods 
of time, they can usually make great gains in general reading ability. 
And they can gain also in their ability to understand and assimilate more | 
specialized materials. As a result, they may become happier, more effec- 
| tive citizens... . j 
“It has been demonstrated that the average person can increase his | 
speed of reading greatly. But it should not be thought that he can im- | 
prove a general rate of reading for all undertakings. This is a faulty 
concept that many people have been led to accept after reading some 
articles which have appeared in popular periodicals. For example, we 
are sometimes told a dramatic story designed to show how an executive 
or a businessman has improved his rate of reading during a course of 
20 or 30 lessons extending over a very short period of time — perhaps 
from two hundred fifty to one thousand or even more words per minute. 
Now one fallacy in the assumption that he has improved so greatly 
lies in the way speed of reading is measured — sometimes by very short 
pasages including only limited types of reading material. An adequate | 
measure of speed usually necessitates the use of longer tests on various | 
kinds of reading. Tests of comprehension, too, are often inadequate, | 
since understanding a measured by reactions to short unrelated episodes | 
at the same time speed is being estimated. Studies show that such 








measures are invalid and unreliable in measuring either acquisition. An- 

other fallacy in the assumption is the overemphasis frequently given to 
speed of reading. Increase in speed of reading really has no value in 

itseli— it is worth while only if comprehension has taken place concur- 
rently. Improvement in reading should lead the adult to be an efficient 
adaptable reader — able to adjust his rate in diferent situations. Some 
materials, such as many newspaper accounts, should be scanned at first 
—this involves one rate. Some accounts may then be selected as 
worthy of a more careful, slower second reading. Others may merit 
detailed, analytic study — obviously involving another rate of reading.” 
—E. B. 























GETTING THE WORD FROM SURVEYOR TO EXCAVATOR 
W. D. Harcus 


Many problems of transferring information confront the surveyor 
in his daily work. Some of these problems do not commonly occur 
in other activities. Among these are the accumulation of accurate 
data in rough terrain, complicated by needs for coordination of 
separated activities of the crew, as well as the need to break down 
technical information for use by skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Special problems require separate analysis for best solution, but 
sometimes a new technique results which has general utility. 

Without doubt, many of the difficulties encountered in survey- 
ing could be materially reduced if advanced methods of communica- 
tion were used. What is needed is further study and analysis of the 
individual problems. It has been the privilege of the author to de- 
velop a communication device to meet one particular problem. 

In excavation, or the cutting away of dirt from one place and 
filling it in at another, it is the surveyor’s common practice to com- 
municate to the equipment operator by means of information writ- 
ten on stakes driven into the ground at the points where the fill 
or cut is to be made. However, the variety of surveyors’ methods 
of indicating instructions on the stakes frequently leads to confusion 
of workers and lost time. Moreover, the stakes cannot be seen for 
more than a few feet and the result has been that operators rely on 
memory excessively. This, of course, leads to mistakes and more 
lost time. 

The result of these observations was the development of paper 
sleeves with a solid black border printed on them which would indi- 
cate the desired depth of the cut or fill. Included on the sleeve is 
a brief printed description of exactly how this border is to be inter- 
preted. Thus with a minimum of explanation the operator is af- 
forded a graphic picture of what he is to do. Twenty-five types of 
these sleeves with border widths which vary in progressive incre- 
ments will cover all situations. 

The benefits of this system are several. In the first place, the 
black border is visible for at least six or seven hundred feet, making 
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it unnecessary for the worker to stop his equipment and get off to 
decipher the stake marking. Second, the marker can be easily re- 
placed in case the stake is destroyed. Third, it has better weather- 
ing qualities. Fourth, it reduced surveying work and therefore the 
crew’s time in the field. 

It is interesting to note that in the Imperial Valley of California 
these devices have been used by three of the four practicing survey- 
ors for several years, while elsewhere the devices have not been used 
at all. The reason seems to be competition; unless competition 
forces an advance, the advance usually will not be made. 

There is room for many more such advances. A little time and 
effort applied by someone familiar with new techniques and mate- 
rials might result in many improved methods and devices by which 
surveying parties may communicate in the field. Surveying and 
heavy equipment time are so expensive that even a small improve- 
ment is measured in appreciable dollar and hour savings. 
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Gladys Gallup and Amy Cowing, “America’s Roadside Teachers,” 

Adult Leadership, 2, 9 (February, 1954), 4-5. 

“Today the Agricultural Extension Service operates not only along 
the roadways, in farm homes, and in county offices, but along the 
airways of radio and TV as well. Through its county agent system, 
Extension carries information to rural families to help them solve their 
farm, home, and community problems. . . . 

The annual statistical reports of the county Extension workers show 
that during 1952 the total attendance at meetings was 72,863,506. And 
about one-third of the changes in practices of rural people are brought 
about by methods which deal with groups.” 


—E. B. 




















PULPIT COMMUNICATION 
Harotp E. Buetyt 


Preaching, said Dean Inge, is like throwing a bucket of water 
over a row of bottles with narrow necks. A few drops might find 
their way into the bottles, but most of the bucketfull will go to 
waste. Others have likened people to the fish who heard the preach- 
ing of St. Anthony: 

The sermon now ended, 
Each turned and descended. 
The pikes went on stealing. 
The eels went on eeling. 
Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 

Yet, sermons can and have accomplished results. A sermon by 
Stephen before his stoning helped win the Apostle Paul to allegiance 
to the Christian Way. Sermons started Northwestern University 
and the Armour Institue of Technology. A sermon by Moody sent 
Wilfred Grenfell to Labrador. A sermon by Eliphalet Nott, preached 
in Albany, New York, after Aaron Burr had shot Alexander Hamil- 
ton, put an end to dueling in America. Even in an age of radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures, preaching is not outmoded. In fact, 
more people belong to churches and attend church than ever before 
in the history of the nation, but there is some reason to doubt that 
preaching is getting the results it did in previous generations. The 
following suggestions for alleviating this situation are not necessarily 
new and different, nor are they complete. But some reemphasis is 
useful from time to time, especially for those of us who are so busy 
doing the job that we may forget the best techniques. Some of us 
even need to be reminded that our speaking should be judged for 
its effectiveness as communication. 

There is a type of superficial preaching which is ineffective. 
There is what Dr. Halford E. Luccock calls the Smorgasbord ser- 
mon: “a little of everything and nothing very solid.” He speaks also 
of the Confectioner’s sermon, “like a wedding cake with candy 
chateau, gardens of angelica and hearts of purest whipped cream; 
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sweet but not much nourishment.” Then there is his Jericho sermon, 
“in which preachers have implicit faith that if they march around 
the outside of a subject seven times, making a loud noise, the walls 
will fall down.” Few will argue that such sermons get results. 

While the content of religion does not essentially change, the 
most effective form of presentation may change from generation to 
generation. Alvan A. Sarra, Washington advertising executive, was 
taking a modern view of modern people when he said, “Religion is 
the greatest product anyone ever tried to sell; all it needs is proper 
advertising and attractive merchandising.” The temptation of the 
minister is to stick to the conventional forms of preaching. He may 
feel that there is something sacrilegious about departing from the 
expository or textual sermon, or he may have been trained to preach 
topical sermons and hesitates to try a new approach. His concern 
should not be whether the form of the sermon is conventional, but 
whether he is getting the message across. Neither Billy Sunday nor 
Peter Marshall was conventional, but both were effective. 

What is the preacher’s purpose in preaching? A sermon may 
seek to (1) educate, (2) evangelize or convert, (3) stir to action, 
or (4) help create a worship experience. A single sermon may try 
to do one of these things, or two or more of them. The preacher 
must constantly ask himself what he is trying to do and whether or 
not his forms and techniques of preaching are producing the desired 
results. 

If a sermon is to achieve its purposes, it must be simple. The 
preacher as well as the politician should avoid what Maury Maverick 
has called “gobbledygook.” You will recall “Gobbledygook” as the 
word he coined to describe the language he heard at a Congressional 
committee meeting just before Pearl Harbor. The chairman of this 
committee spoke at length of “maladjustments co-extensive with 
problem areas . . . alternative but nevertheless meaningful minimae 

. utilization of factors which in a dynamic democracy can be 
channelized into both quantitative and qualitative phases. .. .” 
Such pompous and non-communicative language as this can be heard 
from many a pulpit as well as from the political platform. 

Politicians and preachers can both profit by remembering the 
laconic Calvin Coolidge, who never used four words when three 
would suffice. While serving as a Massachusetts state senator, Cocl- 
idge made what is probably the shortest speech ever uttered in a 
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state legislature. A legislator opposing a Coolidge measure made a 
lengthy oration, beginning each paragraph with the words, “This 
bill is . . .” When the speaker had finished, Coolidge rose and 
quietly said, “Gentlemen, it isn’t.” He sat down, and was over- 
whelmingly endorsed in a quick vote. 

Lenin, too, knew the value of simplicity. Trotsky tried to explain 
Karl Marx to the Russians. Lenin said simply, “The Czar is dead. 
The land is yours. Go take it.” Five thousand heard him. Ten 
thousand came and asked, “What did he say?” “The Czar is dead. 
The land is yours. Go take it.” Thousands more came. Lenin con- 
tinued to say, “The Czar is dead. The land is yours. Go take it.” 

The business man and the advertiser know the importance of 
simplicity in communicating with the potential buyer. The preacher, 
too, must learn brevity and simplicity if he would communicate 
successfully to the pew. Many preachers, overestimating the edu- 
cational background of their hearers, deliver sermonic essays which 
would be intelligible only to college or seminary philosophy classes. 
A young minister of a certain small church who felt that his preach- 
ing was ineffective, investigated the schooling of his congregation, 
their reading habits, and their intellectual interests. He discovered 
that less than one in five had been graduated from high school and 
that only one had finished college. Fewer than one in three ever 
read any religious literature of any kind outside the Sunday School 
lessons. A surprising number did not even read-the daily papers. 
He completely revised his approach to preaching, speaking more 
simply and with words that carried meaning to the kind of congre- 
gation to which he was speaking. 

Several years ago a clergyman who felt that he was not a good 
preacher moved from a town parish to a country village inhabited 
entirely by farmers and farm laborers. He began to study the lan- 
guage habits of his new parishioners noting down the words he act- 
ually heard them use, until he had a collection of about three hun- 
dred words. Then in preparing his weekly sermon he would try to 
use the language of the people to whom he was speaking, avoiding 
words he knew were not part of their vocabularies. A few months 
later there was standing room only in that church. It was crowded 
with people who came to listen to the “parson who talked sense.” 
An old farmer complimented his minister when he said of him one 
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day, “My preacher ain’t so powerful smart but he keeps the fodder 
down low where it’s kind of easy for me to nibble at it.” 

If he would be effective in pulpit communication, the preacher, 
besides using simple language, must be interesting. He has the most 
interesting subjects in the world, the relationship of man to God, 
and of man to man, but it is his task to present the subjects inter- 
estingly. This requires careful preparation. Some pulpiteers prefer 
the inspiration of the “Spirit,” believing that God will put into their 
mouths the proper words at the proper time. Once, when the Ger- 
man minister Klauss Harms was visiting a conference, one of his 
fellow ministers said, “I personally never prepare my sermons, be- 
cause I am totally sure of my Lord and Saviour and of the Holy 
Spirit and I know that the words will be given me according to the 
promise.” Dr. Harms replied, “I am seventy-five years old and 
I have preached for fifty years, but I must confess that all the time 
I stood in the pulpit not on one single occasion has the Holy Spirit 
spoken to me one single word. That is, except once. But he spoke 
to me often as I left the pulpit, and what he said was, ‘Klaus, you 
have been lazy.’ ” Perspiration must mix with inspiration to produce 
an effective and interesting sermon. 

A sermon will be more interesting if it meets the actual needs of 
people. According to Norman Vincent Peale, the three themes voted 
most helpful in a national survey on sermon subjects were these: 
How can I make prayer more effective? (25%); how can I make 
the greatest contribution in life? (20%); and ways to increase 
religious faith (18%). Included in the pole were thousands of 
votes representing several faiths and more than thirty denominations. 
Sermons on topics which are far from the needs of the hearers can- 
not be very interesting to them. The effective pulpiteer constantly 
studies the needs of his congregation. 

If pulpit communication is to be effective, the preacher must be 
sincere. The message of the preacher must come out of a deep per- 
sonal experience of the thing about which he is speaking. John Wes- 
ley, asked how he went about preaching, answered. “I set myself 
on fire, and the people come to see me burn.” A preacher on fire 
with zeal for the Message he is proclaiming will be effectively heard. 

A young preacher, visiting the church in Dundee, Scotland, where 
Robert Murray McShane had preached, once asked the sextons, 
“How did he prepare his sermons that so melted and moved the 
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people to God?” The sexton took the visitor into the famous preach- 
er’s study and motioned to the desk and chair. “Sit down there,” 
he said. “Put your head in your hands. Now, let the tears flow. 
That’s how he did it.” Unless a preacher’s message moves him, he 
cannot expect it to move others. Insincerity is readily detectable 
in the pulpit. 

The demand of the man in the pew is for a sincere, interesting, 
simple presentation of the Gospel. He is not interested in “rhetoric” 
or philosophical speculation. I have heard the story of a brilliant 
young preacher who went to his first church full of pride in his 
degrees and his forensic skills. His congregation was at first im- 
pressed, too, with their flashy new preacher. But shortly they real- 
ized they were missing something. One Sunday morning when the 
young man entered his pulpit, crammed with his reason and his 
rhetoric, he saw a note pinned on the pulpit, facing him as he sat 
on the platiorm. It said, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” All that week 
the minister thought about the thirst of the congregation for a sin- 
cere and simple presentation of his convictions, and the next Sun- 
day he was a transformed preacher. His sermons became simple, 
interesting and sincere. Several Sundays later he found another note 
pinned to the pulpit. It said, “Then were the disciples glad when 
they saw the Lord.” 
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David H. Jenkins, “The Helping Relationship,” Adult Leadership, 
2, 10 (March, 1954) 4-5. 

“Helping people is a complex job. We need to understand other peo- 
ple and the processes of individual change. We need to understand our- 
selves and our effects on other people, and to be able to control and 
modify our own behavior as required. And, above all, we need to 
clarify the kinds of relationship between people in which help can be 
given and received most effectively.” | 

—E. B. 





























THE CRITICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


C. Merton BasBcock 


One of the oft-reiterated criticisms of higher education is that 
wisdom is too frequently sacrificed for knowledge. General edu- 
cation represents a current attempt to reinstate wisdom in the class- 
room. Modern educators are properly concerned with building pro- 
grams of liberal studies that will emphasize the essential unity of all 
knowledge and which will stress recognition of ideals and values as 
well as accumulation of facts and data. 

A well-defined cleavage often exists between educators who vari- 
ously maintain that a liberal education should be concerned primarily 
with objectively measurable abilities, capacities, and skills, or with 
intuitively conceived ideas, values, and appreciations. Since both 
knowing and feeling contribute to the whole truth about man and 
his universe, the verbal separation of mind and matter, of nature 
and spirit, of material and ideal, of know-how and know-why may 
define a sort of “philosophical schizophrenia.” Scientific and intui- 
tive verities should be thought of as two sides of a single coin, and 
scientists and humanists must share responsibility for attainment of 
ultimate goals of the university. 

During the Middle Ages, language was the common denominator 
of the Trivium — grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and of the Quad- 
rivium — music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. All of these 
course offerings were based on the use of Latin, which was a syn- 
thesizing agent in the curriculum. Language may be similarly use- 
ful today for integrating the content of the liberal curriculum. 

Language study is now generally taught as a highly specialized 
discipline. It must, if it is to function as an integrating force, be 
taught as a means to an end rather than an end in itself. This is 
this philosophy underlying the course in communication skills. 

In addition to the purely practical values — values that directly 
concern the reception and transmission of ideas — the communica- 
tion course can help students to gain perspective in a milieu of gen- 
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eral studies. This is a way of saying that in the process of develop- 
ing and communicating ideas, a student must be concerned with 
values and appreciations as well as facts. 

Language is three-dimensional: factual, social, and motivational. 
Ideas are abstracted from experience: intellectual, sensual, emotion- 
al, intuitive, and imaginative. A course in communication skills 
should offer opportunity for such experiences. The ideas thus gained 
are interpreted in terms of intuitively conceived values, translated 
into appropriate verbal symbols, and employed for specific purposes. 
Any notion that language should be employed solely in a neutral, 
impersonal, and scientifically objective manner is as ridiculous as 
the rejected theory that language should be straight-jacketed by the 
fetishes of convention. 

A comunication skills course is of critical importance in general 
education because all knowledge is its proper domain. All truth — 
rational, spiritual, esthetic, philosophical, and evaluational — must 
find expression in verbal symbols. The types of symbols to be used 
in the communication of ideas include the concrete terms of the na- 
tural and social sciences, the abstract terms of mathematics and 
philosophy, and the esthetic terms of the humanities. Effective com- 
munication, then, combines the quantitative methods of science and 
the qualitative methods of the humanities. 

“Communication skill” presupposes the possession of critically 
honest attitudes in the observation, recording, and: interpretation of 
phenomena — which is also the concern of natural science. “Com- 
munication skill” includes the ability to assemble evidence in sup- 
port of a controlling idea or purpose — which is, of course, the con- 
cern of the humanities. 

The kind of synthesis that is here proposed rests on a wholistic 
psychology of learning. This notion accepts the field theory as pro- 
posed by Kurt Lewin and his followers, and emphasizes the inter- 
relatedness of parts in the essential unity of wholes. Human be- 
havior is thought to be determined by a complex pattern of limit- 
ing and motivating factors in a total context of personality, society, 
and culture. The active valences that operate in such a configura- 
tion may consist of objectively measurable variables, intuitively 
conceived values, and self-determined purposes. This suggests the 
mutual inter-play of recollection, inspection, and anticipation in re- 
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sultant behavior. Appropriste and effective communication of ideas 
is relative to each of these variables. 

The doctrine of appropriateness in linguistic matters is essen- 
tially a field theory of communication. For maximum effectiveness, 
language must be adapted to the nature and complexity of the idea 
concerned, to the audience or readers to whom it is addressed, and 
to the purposes and intents of the speaker or writer himself. Effec- 
tiveness in communication of ideas can be judged only by reference 
to the purposes for which language is employed. 

If language study is to function as a synthesizing agent for the 
various content subjects of the liberal college, such study must be 
both realistically and idealistically oriented. This assertion may be 
postulated as follows: (1) Skill should be emphasized rather than 
knowledge, but acquired by the clarification of meaning from ex- 
perience, which is knowledge. (2) Instruction should be given in 
principles that apply to current English, but traditional standards 
of acceptable usage should be preferred to wildcat innovations of 
linguistic heterodoxy. (3) Living American idioms should be pre- 
ferred to literary diction, but the dignity of the English language 
should be consciously preserved. (4) Effectiveness rather than cor- 
rectness of expression should be emphasized, but a command of so- 
cially approved essentials of effective communication should be 
acquired. (5) Grammar should be made functional to clarity and 
the definition of meaning, but conventional language structure 
should be shown to be the means by which meaning is clarified. 
(6) Functional varieties of English should replace arbitrarily de- 
fined levels of usage, but social responsibility should be made a 
criterion of effectiveness in communication. (7) The curriculum 
should be closely related to the needs, requirements, and goals of 
students, but these goals should be the result of enlightened plan- 
ning and a rational philosophy of life. 

Using the terminology of General Semantics, it may be further 
postulated that a communication course should be “extensionally” 
and “intensionally” oriented: (1) Students should understand that 
meanings of words are in people, not in words, and certainly not in 
things. (2) The multiple-semantic characteristic of words should 
be recognized, but verbal currency should not be so inflated as to 
render individual expressions “meaningless.” (3) Facts should not 
be confused with inferences from facts, but logical conclusions from 
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observed data should be emphasized as the method by which mean- 
ing is derived. (4) Emphasis should be placed upon specificity, but 
specific facts should be shown to have little value except as they 
are applied to recognized problems. (5) Directive discourse should 
not be confused with informative discourse, but the proper role of 
each in democratic society should be stressed. (6) A straight-think- 
ing approach to language study should replace slipshod, impression- 
istic approaches, but the limitations of pure logic in effective com- 
munication should be recognized. (7) Both objective and subjective 
appraisals should be made of students’ efforts to communicate ideas. 
If general education is to offer students a unified and integrated, 
as well as a balanced program of liberal studies, care must be taken 
to avoid over-departmentalization which will eventually lead to isola- 
tion and specialization. The present paper has attempted to show 
how language study may be employed as a welding agent to synthe- 
size the various content courses included in the liberal curriculum. 








RESEARCH NOTES 


B. S. Bloom, “Thought-Processes in Lectures and Discussions,” Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 7, 3 (April, 1953) 160-169. 

“Thus, the evidence presented here strongly confirms the hypothesis 
that the lecture is much less successful than the discussion method in 
holding the student’s thoughts actively to the immediate situation. Ir- 
relevant and passive thoughts occur twice as frequently in lectures as 
in discussions.” “The lecture is especially successful in securing the 
attention of students to what is being said but . . . it evokes primarily 
those thoughts which are appropriate to the following and comprehend- 
ing of information, while the discussion is more successful in evoking 
complex problem-solving types of thought.” 

The data from which these conclusions were derived are largely re- 
ports of introspection on the part of the students used in the study. 


























RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATION 
IN INDUSTRY 


Tuomas R. NILSEN 


The wide and growing interest in communication is perhaps 
nowhere more evident than in the area of personnel relations in busi- 
ness and industry. This is to be expected since in business and in- 
dustry we find the largest aggregation of people devoted continu- 
ously to activity that requires coordinated, cooperative action. More- 
over, trends in the development of modern industry tend to focus 
attention on communication. As one writer puts it: 

As an organization grows and becomes more complex, its workers are 
separated from its top management, both physically and socially. As the 
gap between them widens, as changes occur in manufacturing processes and 
in personnel assignments, emotional tensions develop in individuals at all 
levels, which tend to prevent mutual understanding. Management looks 
to good communication as a key to these human relations problems.1! 

Much of the increasing study of communication in industry re- 
solves itself into finding means of bringing to bear or utilizing what 
is already known about communication. Most of the literature on 
communication in industry reflects this interest; it is “how to” liter- 
ature, telling people what to do to communicate more effectively. 
This is, of course, necessary and good; there is much yet to be 
known about how to get people to utilize principles of good com- 
munication, and what is known needs to be told. In fact, this is a 
communication problem in itself. But there is also the need to in- 
crease our understanding of the dynamics of communication in work 
relations: Where are the communication weaknesses or failures, 
what has caused them, and what relationship do they have to prob- 
lems of human relations and production? 

One of the major difficulties encountered in doing the latter type 
of study in an industrial organization is that of delimiting a signifi- 
cant yet workable problem area. It is the purpose of this paper to 
suggest a few such areas that are in need of investigation, and which 
can be investigated with limited resources in staff and money. The 
studies proposed below reflect problems uncovered in several surveys 
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of communication problems in civil service offices and factory units. 
It is hoped that these suggestions will elicit other suggestions for 
research studies in this field. 

(1) A study should be made of the amount of “social talking” 
in various work groups, and the relation of such talking to labor 
turnover, productivity, or the more general factor of morale. In a 
shoe factory the writer noted a marked difference in the amount of 
social communication among operators in two departments doing the 
same work. Labor turnover among new employees was appreciably 
less in the more “talkative” department, although productivity was 
about the same for both. If the greater amount of talking and the 
lesser turnover were both functions of some other factor, perhaps 
the talking would be found to be a valuable index of that factor. 

(2) Closely related to the above would be a study of the rela- 
tionship between the physical structure of work situations and the 
communications that occur among operators. Not only would busi- 
ness communications be considered, but, and even more importantly, 
the social communications that contribute to group feeling and a 
sense of common purpose. Such studies might lead to a consideration 
of whether plans for the layout of an office or shop should include 
consideration of the effects of the layout on communication among 
personnel. 

(3) In almost al! work organizations informal social groups 
form, and frequently they are made up of people who work in dif- 
ferent sections or areas. In two civil service offices studied, the 
informal groups tended to form among employees of similar grade 
level, cutting across work sections. It should prove valuable to study 
the possibilities of influencing a work group to become an informal 
social group. Various kinds of periodic meetings might be tried, as 
for instance luncheon get-togethers of the group. Theoretically, mak- 
ing an informal social group out of the work group would be desir- 
able since it would promote group solidarity and a sense of mutual 
responsibility. 

(4) One of the major problems in communication that emerged 
from the writer’s studies was the problem of “inflexibility,” or the 
lack of an inquiring attitude. The problem apears to be, for in- 
stance, not that supervisors don’t know enough about how their em- 
ployees will respond — such knowledge is always inadequate — but 
that they think they know enough and make no effort to learn more. 
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In the shoe factory referred to above about half the foremen stated 
that they did not feel any need to know more about what their oper- 
ators thought. Such inflexibility or lack of an inquiring attitude pre- 
cludes effective communication. The development of a method of 
discovering areas of inflexibility in individuals should provide a 
means of uncovering focal points of communication difficulty. A 
further problem would be the development of an effective means 
of reducing inflexibility. 

(5) A very important aspect of many communication problems 
is the well known “ego factor,” that is, the deep-seated need in indi- 
viduals for recognition, a sense of dignity, or a feeling of status. 
Where words or actions tend to reduce rather than augment the in- 
dividual’s ego, misinterpretation and distortion of communication re- 
sults. The impact of the need for status on the process of communi- 
cation has received a good deal of attention in the literature on per- 
sonnel relations, but it seems necessary to study the effects of the 
status needs as they operate in each individual organization if the 
resulting communication problems are to be dealt with effectively in 
that organization. In the writer’s studies it was revealed that mana- 
gerial personnel — even those who were highly conscious of human 
relations — often failed to see many status problems in their own 
departments. Moreover, different factors may affect status differ- 
ently in various organizations. A few of the factors that have been 
found to affect the individual’s sense of importance are the following; 
not being given enough information, not being treated with courtesy, 
having to come and go by buzzers, being given arbitrary orders, be- 
ing hurried, not being told “why,” not having one’s suggestions lis- 
tened to seriously, and not being given adequate recognition. It 
must be remembered that the importance of these factors should be 
measured relative to the individual who experiences the injured 
pride, and not by obective standards or relative to an observer. 

(6) Communication questionnaires should be developed to un- 
cover areas of actual or potential communication difficulty. Such 
questionnaires would probably have to be adapted to different situa- 
tions, such as factories and offices, and to different levels of person- 
nel. The writer has tried one such questionnaire on a group of 
twenty-four foremen in a factory. Some interesting relationships ap- 
peared between such factors as the amount of information received 
by a foreman and his feeling that his superintendent appreciates his 
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problems, between the foreman’s feeling a need for more information 
and the foreman’s giving adequate information to his operators, and 
the foreman’s interest in employee thinking and his interest in the 
thinking of other foremen, etc. 

(7) In a large industry where there is a series of meetings 
through descending levels of management, profitable studies might 
be made of the transmission of communications, such as policy state- 
ments and production directives, through these levels. Management 
in a large west coast airplane factory illustrated the problem in this 
way: In this factory, production directives that involved coordinated 
work by two or more departments were inadvertently modified in 
transmission down through the successive levels of management so 
that at the shop level the jobs put out were seriously out of phase. 
Studies of such situations would involve careful recording of state- 
ments or directives as they are presented at each level, observation 
of the behavior of people involved during presentation and reception 
at each level, and consideration of the various technical factors that 
might influence transmission. Such research should provide data that 
would be of value to the individual company as well as provide a 
basis for generalizations about communication. 

(8) A study should be made of the attitudes characterizing mem- 
bers and leaders of various conference groups throughout a partic- 
ular industrial unit — the groups whose discussions are considered 
constructive and those whose discussions are not. Attitudes sampled 
would perhaps be those toward the company as a whole, manage- 
ment personnel, policies, group members, group leaders, conferences 
in general. Such a survey might throw some light on the attitudes 
and relationships within an organization that have a significant in- 
fluence on conferences. 

(9) The effect of frustration on communication needs to be in- 
vestigated. Frustration has been dealt with in the literature on per- 
sonnel relations,? but not specifically in terms of its influence on 
communication. In each of the units studied by the writer several 
people experienced varying degrees of frustration in such areas as 
promotion, work load, arbitrary treatment, or wages. In a Naval 
Fiscal Office promotions were unusually slow — or so the employees 
thought — and several employees felt frustrated in their attempts 
to advance. Promotion became a preoccupation, and the frustration 
seemed to throw the communication process completely awry when 
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it dealt with the area in question, and to distort it badly in related 
areas. In the studies referred to here, however, no attempt was made 
to evaluate the effects of frustration. 

(10) The assumptions made or held by various people in an 
organization are unquestionably important factors in the communi- 
cation process. By “assumption” I mean the more or less uncon- 
scious taking-for-granted of a concept of some aspect of one’s world. 
Some attention has beeen paid to the problem of assumptions using 
such terms as “organization fictions,”’* and “stereotypes.”5 These 
fictions, stereotypes, or assumptions, however, need to be related 
more specifically to the processes of communication. Moreover, if 
the communication processes and problems within a particular organ- 
ization are to be analyzed, the assumptions made by personnel 
within that organization need to be uncovered. In the writer’s stu- 
dies some of the assumptions emerging as important factors in com- 
munication were the assumptions made by supervisors as to what 
motivates workers, assumptions about their own motivations, as- 
sumptions about certain people and their actions, and assumptions 
about the process of communication itself.¢ 

(11) The choice of words for effective communication in various 
situations has been the subject of much study. Little has been done, 
however, by way of examining the nature and effects of various 
language habits or patterns characterizing the personnel of a partic- 
ular organization. For example, in the shoe factory it was found 
that the terms “big jobs” and “small jobs” were used at all levels 
to refer to skilled and unskilled work. There was reason to believe 
that this language pattern had an undesirable effect on management 
and employee attitudes toward those jobs, although both groups 
were unaware of it. Perhaps these terms implied tacit assumptions 
about the jobs in question and the people engaged in them, and pos- 
sibly these assumptions affected behavior toward those jobs. In a 
Naval Purchasing Office the term “discipline,” as used by the of- 
ficers in charge, had an adverse effect on the attitudes of civilian 
women employees to an extent not remotely suspected by the of- 
ficers until the communication survey brought it to light. 

(12) Little is as yet known definitely about the value of an 
examination of typical communication problems, and/or training 
in communication theory and technique, as a means of sensitizing 
people to problems of human relations. It is possible that seeing 
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human relations problems from a communication point of view, or 
as problems in communication, has a peculiar value in contributing 
to an understanding and appreciation of such problems. Perhaps a 
study could be devised to test this very tentative hypothesis. 
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REVIEWS 


POWER OF worDs. By Stuart Chase. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1954; pp. 308. $3.95. 


This book grew out of The Tyranny of Words. However, it is not a re- 
vision but an “entirely new work.” Chase’s interests have expanded “from 
semantics and the problems of meaning, to the whole field of communication.” 

The first part of the book samples the relevant data from physics, mathe- 
matics, animal psychology, cultural anthropology, perception psychology, com- 
munication engineering and so on, and frequently suggests that Chase’s under- 
standing has not quite kept pace with his interests. For example, the chapter 
titled “Feedback” is testimony that he does not really understand what that 
term means. There are other jolts for the informed reader —some trivial, 
some rather disturbing. In the following quotations, the italics are the re- 
viewers. 


. electric charges rushing about at more or less the speed of light. . . . 


A short and generous definition of the scientific method might be: Any 
activity that produces dependable, invariant knowledge, which all competent 
observers can agree has a high probability of being correct. 


Probabilities in physics are higher than in psychology, but amy result con- 
sistently better than 50 per cent indicates science rather than chance. 


The style here, though it falls short of some of Chase’s other work, is highly 
readable and may well introduce the topics covered to many a reader who 
would not go far in such a book as George Miller’s. 

The second part discusses applications of semantics and some of the newer 
concepts in communication. Here Chase seems more at home with his material 
and surer of his purpose in writing and he provides some excellent reading 
about propaganda, guilt by association, gobbledygook, pedagogic double-taik, 
etc. Though there are few really new ideas in it, Part Two will be found 
interesting and perhaps instructive even for the fairly well informed reader. 
It is readable enough for freshmen, too. 

There is a wonderfully thought-provoking list of suggestions for “research 
badly needed now” beginning on page 289, and a pretty good twelve-page 
bibliography. 

—F. C. 


UNDERSTANDING GRAMMAR. By Paul Roberts. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954; pp. 550. $5.00. 


This aptly titled college textbook in grammar is proof that the linguistic 
research of the past quarter century is being translated into textbooks. This 
would be evident from a study of the book even if Albert Markwardt, who 
should know, did not say so in the introduction. Although Professor Roberts 
(of San Jose State College) uses traditional grammatical terms and classifica- 
tions in dealing with the parts of speech, verbals, and other matters of mor- 
phology and syntax, he makes clear the assumption that grammar is descriptive 
rather than prescriptive. 
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Perhaps the most interesting section of the book for students of communi- 
cation is the one entitled “General Principles.” Succinctly, Professor Roberts 
blows away some of the emotional smoke enclouding discussions of the teach- 
ing of grammar. “The best reason for studying grammar,” he says, “is that 
grammar is interesting. . . . Happily, it is not very difficult to present grammar 
as an interesting and desirable end in itself. . . . The grammar class . . . does 
not teach them to speak but rather how to describe their speech and name the 
parts thereof.” The author’s syllogism seems to be: 


(1) Instruction in language is essential to the teaching of English. 


(2) Instruction in language presupposes knowledge of grammar. 
(3) Instruction in grammar is essential to the teaching of English. 


Professor Roberts untangles “correct English” from grammar and distin- 
guishes five levels of usage: Choice Written; General Written; Choice Spoken; 
General Spoken; Vulgate. 

The bibliography is highly valuable, and to the student, so is the glossary 
explaining and illustrating grammatical terms. The volume is well worth the 
price and the space on the bookshelf. 


—Dwight L. Burton 


ESSAYS ON THINKING AND WRITING. By W. Paul Jones. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1949; pp. 76. $1.50. 


This book is a collection of articles and chapters by such varied authors as 
Herbert Spencer and Rudolph Flesch “assembled primarily because of the value 
they have for authors of scientific papers and reports.” Not a handbook, but 
readings in “general principles and theory underlying practice,” it will re-orient 
many a student and professional who now thinks he writes well to a more 
communicative style. It will be a valuable auxiliary text for course in com- 
munication of technical information. 

Among the sixteen highly readable selections are: Huxley’s “The Method 
of Scientific Investigation,” Hayakawa’s “Words That Don’t Inform,” William- 
son’s “How to Write Like a Social Scientist,” and Flesch’s “How to Read the 
Federal Register.” 

Few editors of journals will hesitate to recommend it to their contributors 
and, probably, most directing professors should require it of their graduate 
students. 


—F. C. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN INFORMATION THEORY. By Brockway McMillan and others. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954; pp. 188. $4.00. 


Transcripts of seven lectures which were delivered under auspices of the 
Department of Psychology in the University of Pittsburgh during February 20 
and 21 of 1953, together with an introduction by the chairman of that depart- 
ment, constitute this volume. 
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McMillan provided a lucid non-technical exposition of some of the funda- 
mental concepts of information theory, while David Grant, Paul Fitts, and 
Frederick Frick each demonstrated values of considering the human being as 
a channel of communication during tests of discrimination or in measurement 
of motor behavior. Warren McCulloch contributed an excellent discussion on 
the coding systems of receptors, afferent nerves, and parts of the brain. George 
Miller followed a concise general introduction to uses of information theory in 
studies of speech with some suggestions for applications of theory in speech- 
compression, perception of speech, measurement of redundancy, and measure- 
ment of social distance. In his talk on applications of information theory to 
psychiatry, Henry Brosin referred to much of the basic literature of information 
theory and so provided the reader with a handy 280-item bibliography. 

A theme of the presentations was the cautionary one that information 
theory is not a panacea for the ills of the sciences or the arts and that analogs 
of information theory may be deceptive as well as helpful. 

Between the covers of this somewhat unsystematic book are both stimulating 
ideas for the initiated and easy beginnings for the neophyte. 


—Kenneth Harwood 


COMMUNCIATION AND PERSUASION: PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF OPINION CHANGE. 
By Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. Kelley. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953; pp. 315. $4.50. 


Here is a book to which the advanced student can turn for description of 
some inadequacies in present understanding of communication and persuasion, 
bibliography of works from psychology, sociology, education, and anthropology, 
and summaries of the Yale Communication Research Program. This reference 
book is a combined report of some thirty persons; it suffers from uneven 
quality of content and presentation, its outlook tends to be bounded by the 
environs of both pschology and Yale, and yet it is instructive and worthwhile. 

Purposes of the research were to identify and understand important varia- 
bles of human communication and to provide hypotheses from which a general 
theory could be induced. Among positive results were the hypotheses that 
persons who have strong ties to a group are most resistant to communications 
which are contrary to the standards of that group and that persons who have 
low-self-esteem are predisposed to be highly influenced. Suggestions for further 
study include investigation of techniques of communication which force the 
individual to face and deal with individual pressures and exploration of the 
hypothesis that attention, comprehension, and acceptance are major factors of 
successful instruction. A general theory was not presented. 

More thorough and critical attention to studies in fields which were appar- 
ently not closely explored by the investigators could serve their purposes and 
perhaps shorten their work. Their gains have been won all too painfully. 


—Kenneth Harwood 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Calvin P. Stone and Quinn Mc- 
Nemar. Volume 5. Stanford, California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1954; 
pp. 448. $7.00. 


Among its eighteen sections of surveys of recent literature in hearing, vision, 
social psycology, industrial psychology, and other topics, the current volume of 
this series has included for the first time a section on communication. George 
Miller has summarized and commented upon recent works of Roman Jakobson, 
Zellig Harris, Abraham Kaplan, Claude Shannon, Rudolph Carnap, William 
McGill, Charles Osgood, Benoit Mandelbrot, and Jacob Marschak. Context 
and meaning in communication theory, linguistics, psychology, thermodynamics, 
and game theory are central to the discussions, as are attempts to describe 
optimal solutions of selected problems in communication. 

The nineteen-page section also contains a bibliography of thirty-five items, 
most of which are dated 1952 and 1953. Especially valuable are full references 
to some reports of the U. S. Air Force, the Cowles Commission, two labor- 
atories at M. I. T., the University of Paris Insitute of Statistics, and the Rand 
Corporation. An author index and a subject index add to the usefulness of the 
volume as a reference guide. 

Although they have not scheduled a section on communication for 1955, the 
editors of the series should be encouraged to include one in 1956 and in eacn 
year thereafter; they have performed an excellent service in 1954. 


—Kenneth Harwood 


THE LIVING BRAIN. By W. Grey Walter. New York: W. W. Norton, 1953; 
pp. 311. 


Dr. Walter has produced a fascinating literary gem on the subject of brain 
physiology. One can but wish that American scientists had the command of 
the English language displayed with such pleasing regularity by such Britishers 
as Sir James Jeans, Sir Cyril Burt and others. We may justifiably boast of 
our George Gamow’s and our Rachel Carson’s, who certainly have a genius 
for bringing highly technical and complex ideas within the layman’s grasp. 
And while no one will deny that they write wonderfully interesting and stimu- 
lating books, few readers have felt it necessary or even relevant to laude them 
as works of literature. It simply seems that America has not produced a truly 
literate major scientist since William James. 

Dr. Walter not only knows where to look for the implications of certain 
results from his electroencephalographic studies (that is, the study of “brain 
waves”), but where to look for the words to express them. Even so, this 
reviewer recommends The Living Brain not only for its facile, sophisticated 
and thoroughly delightful prose, nor even for its innumerable facts, but for its 
intriguing ideas and stimulating conjectures. 

This is not a book on brain anatomy. Indeed, it hardly touches that 
aspect. Nor does it devote any considerable space to the dissection or the 
electro-chemistry of nerve fibers. Dr. Walter’s favorite topics are the impli- 
cations of his physiological findings to such areas of study as personality, 
learning theory, sleep, sociology, education, telepathy, and even diplomacy. 
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Perhaps it helps somewhat if the reader brings to this book some slight 
acquaintance with physiology, psychology, sociology, or electronics. But this 
is only true in the sense that a reader better appreciates a Shakespearian play 
if he has read one before. No doubt, the more you bring to a book, the more 
you will take from it, but everyone must begin somewhere. This would seem 
an excellent starting-place. 

You can read this book for information and gain a wonderful purview of 
brain physiology, the physiological basis of psychiatry, and so on. If you al- 
ready know your physiological psychology cold, you can read it for a glimpse 
of the future of that field. You can read it as a lesson in expository writing 
and set yourself new goals of clarity, fluency and wit. Or you can read it 
just for pleasure. In any case, you are not likely to be disappointed. 

—F. C. 





notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


While editing Hoben’s article, it occurs to me that, in a sense, 
speaking & writing are leadership skills, while listening and reading 
are skills required of a good “follower.” Perhaps, then, it would be 
wiser for primary grades to concentrate on tchg Istng and rdg. We 
ought to tch wrtg and spkg only after these skills have been learned. 
After all, everyone needs to know how to Istn and rd, even if he 
never writes a business letter or gives a speech. And think how 
much easier it would be to teach wrtg and spkg to good rdrs and 
Istnrs. ... Picked up a free pamphlet on sandpaper the other day 
in the hardware store and found some of the finest explanatory writ- 
ing I’ve seen in ages. Yet, another one on how to enamel furniture 
left me distrustful of my competence to refinish the kitchen table. 
Ripe field for some rsrch? Probably the best writing I’ve ever seen 
in a free pamphlet was in Gen. Motors’ little booklet on precision 
measurement. That’s a real gem of technical cmnctn.... Many a 
coll. tchr bemoans the difficulty of cmnctg with freshmen today. 
Was startled into appreciation of one possible reason when I read 
Alison White’s statement in the May Coll. Comp. and Cmnctn. 
Says White, “. . . these freshmen were perhaps eight years old when 
Roosevelt died, five at the time of Pearl Harbor. . . . What is it 
like to have been in the fourth grade at the beginning of the Atomic 
Age?” Hmm. . . . Reminds me of a story to illustrate the necessity 
of habitually good artic. During the war, my co-pilot once asked 
me (I was a bombardier) why bombs screamed as they fell. I replied 
that most of them didn’t, but that some had defective vanes, and 
some German bombs had special terror-whistles attached. “But,” 
I said, “when we want a really blood-curdling scream, the best way 
is to tie a coke bottle to the bomb.” Co-pilot turned away with 
what I interpreted as disgusted disbelief and was surprizingly cool 
to me for several days. Later learned that he thought I said, “tie 
a co-pilot to the bomb.” Perhaps this was a Istng error. Perhaps 
my artic was poor. One thing is certain: it set up a cmnctn barrier 
between us that was not at all funny. Not sure he ever learned the 


truth. 
—f.c. 
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